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... ^ * .PREFACE • • ■ * . 

-WKfen discussing the problems of the teaching 6f reading, mny 

.^ducators^and psythologists agree that the first step in solving such 

problems must he an understanding of the reading process. "The Reading 

' \ * ' . » . « ' - . 

Process: ^felecfive Review c\f the literature/* a continuation of the^ 

series, Reviews of Educational ^Research , issued periodically by the " 

Division of Rjisearch, Evaluation, and Information Sys^tems, is intended to 

bring together, in convenient form, a selected review of the literature 

. a . ^ ^ ' : 

\ » .' 

on the reading process. ' . ' '. ' 

The issue was written by Playllis M. Sunshine under the direction' of 

, . • / ' ■ ' 

' Richard M. Petre/ Consultant in Reading. 

We hope 'that educators will find the Reviews valuably. The Department 
- also hopes that readers will suggest ways to make the series more useful 
and will recoimnend topics for inclusion in future issues. 

, - JAM&S A. SENSENBAUGH 

State Suj^er intend ent of SchQols 



INTROD|?CTI:dN 



^ ^ The Division of Research, Evaluatioii^ aiyi Information Systems of the 
Maryland State department' of Education annually prepares reviews on pertinent 
rese*arch and thj^ory that might be 'helpful to the educational community in- the 
improvement of educational practices. "The past two is&i^es have focused on 
psychological factors, such as feelings of alienation which may cause a 
child to manifest behaviors which are difficult for the classroom teacher ' 
to manage. Otfher factor § which may cause behayior maladj«fs.tments are due* to 
frustrations in the learning situation. X^e need for successful aphievement 
at all levels/ is fundamental to normal, personality deyelopment . When' there is 
severe reading retardation, personality ciifficulti^ may arise. / ' 

Frustrations due to reading failuresVinay manifest themselves in several 

\ - ' * 

ways. The child may compensate feelings^ or inferiority by b^ing rebellious 

aggressive. On the other hand, he may retire from active ^classrorom ^ 



pa^igipation- and' daydream,^ Contir^ed frustiration in a learning situation 
xvas recognized early as leading to- excessive \abs^enteei^m and juvenile v 
delinquency (Gates & Bond, 1936; Fendrick, 193S; Polmantier, 1941)'. In 

■J ' " ■ \ ~ ' 'A 

general, children with Severe r.eading disabilitiesr tend to have concomitant 
adjustment problems. Although we do not know which factor Is th6 cause ""xDr 

I * 

' ■ . ' ■ . 4 

effect in the relationship, remed^latlon of a child's reading disability tends. 
to\improy,e his personal and- social adjustment (Bond & Tinker, 1972). 

' "keading is generally cpnsider.ed one of the most important* subj ects taught 
in the elementary- sch9olV Proficient reading is an essential tool for learning 



an' Increasingly large amount knowledge throughout the*; successive school 
« . ■ ' ' ,■ . * • 

levels^ Since our world is essentially .a. reading worl'd', it Is difficult to ' 

, ' - . * ^ / . • ' ■ ' ' \ • 

find any activity, in school or put, that ^does' not demand reading. People , 
read to gaUn information, follow directions, locate references, understand . " 
forms, and "for personal development (Maryland State Department of Eduo^ton ' 
Functional Reading Goals, 1974). Today, reading wltfi .understanding is a 
ne'cessary activity ,in order tc*r succeed in J.ife's daily activities. 

It is important for the reader to remember tikatithe reading p^rocess is 
a highly complex one. ' Although disciplines such as psychology, education, 
and psyc^ho linguistics have made important contributions to our understanding 
of reading, each uses its own frame of reference^ and terminoloj^y . It is 
eq,ually important to remember tTlat the ideas' presented here are a combination 
of scholarly opinion, h3rpotheses, .parts of comprehensive! theories relating , 
to the -reading process, and fhe actual findings of empirical investigations. 
The- vi^ws presented in this volume, although promising,' are stiOU ngt firmlj 

e-stabMshed. Consequently, these ideas afe tentative and need testing and 

it'. 

further refinement. tncluslon here of any theoretical positior should not 
be construed as an endorsement by the Maryland State Department of Education. 

The principal pr»rpGse of tliiis publication is to present a selected review* 
and S3mthesis of . the literature c^n the reading process. Section One describes 
an overview of the reading proi:ess. Various, models of reading acquisition and 
their implications for. reading are -presented ^ in Section Two. Finally, Section 
Three considers a number of practical elements necessary when pl^anning the" * . 
classro6m reading program, K-i2. ^ A « ■ * * 



r ^ "^*Section I: What is the ^Reading Process? , ^ * 

Reading is obvicyasly-a major" educational conceriv/) Much time is 
devoted tio 'it in the^- elementary curriculum. Parents and teachers are • 

• ■ f ■ ' ♦ , ■', * . 

concerned with the progregss their children make in learning to read. 
Slow progress in reading often is b'lamed on conflicts between parent and 

• * r \ ' • ' ' - 

child, between child and peers, of* between teacher and child. This 
chapter will examine what is involved in the reading process and the 
differences between fluent and beginning readers. 



( 



Learning to Read 

ffc the past years there has , been considerable disagreement among 



educators and ^psychologists as to the best -method of teaching children to • 
i^ad. .Tor .example, the controversy oUr the use o^J the whole-w^rd versus 
the phonetic methods has been raging since the turn of the century (Huey, " 
1908). Somet^imes, only silent reading has been advocated, while at other 
times only ora J reading has been encouraged. Similarly, the language 
experience procedure was used in the early 1 900 ' s, ' abandoned a decade later, 
then revived again in the:.1960's as a^'new procedure,. Todayy different 
aspects of the learning to read process are. initiated at different times 
in various basal reading programs that integrate the many approaches. 
Differences and controversies- are endless and are due simultaneously to 

the uncertainty about the superiority of certain metho'ds and about what 

' ■ - . th- 

reading really i3, , * ^ , 

Qften the reading process has been viewed as a confusing or even an 
unknown process^ During a recent j j^erence on applied linguistics (Michigan 
Conference on Applied Linguistics[;fl971-) , several investigators seated in 
varying ways th&t no ope understood the reading process. To that point, 
Jenkinson (1970) noted: "After 75 years of research and investigation there 
[still] has not emerged a coherent construct within' which we can examine 
ceaa±ng (p. 55)." ' 

Two Definitions of R/ading ' . ' 

f Duejio the minimal attention- given to the reading' process in the past, 
reafdinp x^s often/depicted as a passive and unitary activity. The perceiver 
was able to comprehend the reading material solely By determining the 



oV^ganiz^tlon or patterns* of letters (Drake,/ 1962; Vernon, J.958) * St^ch's 
(1927) description pf the reading process is typical of> those who. 
characterize reading as a passive process:/ 

1. Fir3t, the:re is reception upon ttjle retina of "the stimuli 
• from the printed page. 

^ 7- , 

2- Second, there is a transmission'of the visual impression 

'{ * ' ' ' V , ^ - • 

from t+ie retina to the visual centers of the brain • 

- • • ■ s . 

" • . • ' . - * 

3. Third," there is ah arousal of associatibn processes whereby 

the incoming impulses are interpreted^^ . . * 

4., Fourth, the impulses are "transmitted from the visual centers 

to the motor-speech centers which direct the muscles of- the 

vocal cords, tongue, and lipfe to respond in speaking words. 

5- Finally, when the total process is completed, comprehension 

^ ' • ' _ ■ . ^. - ' • ' 

is completed, - - ' » ' V ,i 

. ^ ^ • ' ■ * • ';t 

Despite the fact thdt new infformation app*arently has not been v/idely - ^ 
■ ^ ■ ^ ■ \ , ' V " ' 5; 

disseminated, some important contributions in this area. have be*en made. 

" Beginning' in the middle sixties, the trend moved toward construction of ' 

- . ■ ■ • ^ f . ' 

theor;etical models to rep^resent those processes work within the readirig 

• ■■ I . • » ^ • 

process . s^/ 
^ , Although researchers are' s^ll not in agreement as to any clea^-^ci^t ^ 
definition of reading, many worker^ :^.n the field are attempting to d^pjjXGi 
reading by using psycholinguistic bases.. Accordingly, reading is coft^idered 
^n active prociass whereby meaning is gained from a sentence. It is:/not: 
• s'erial processing — sounding out or recognizing letters or words. ;0^e by one. 
This is not even a necessary process; fluent readers do xiovhs^^%t), i/^f^lxi'ii^ 



skills should be Xaught in an. Integrated fashifen rather than teachin 

these skills 'in isolation; • * ' ' 

^ * * « ■ ' • ' .* 

Wh at is Good RaadiSlg? ^ ' . ^ 

■ — - ' : > ' • • : ^ • . 

^ ^ Di Vesta (1974) stated that reading inyol,ves7 three components: tKe 
input ( the symbols'* on the, ix^ge) ; ttie .read^r^ V cognitive structure X the readers 
iitimed/iate and long-term experience) ; and a, strate]gy for linki^ig the two - / 
(the transformational processes for arriving at the base strilcture of what 

is being read). Good readers, Ryan and Semmel (1969) concluded, , process 

^ . ■ ' . * ■ • . ' ■ •■ 

print in a manner which reflects their use^ of language. Expectancies .about 

■ ^ • ' . ■ f .t' ^ ' 

syn±ax and semantics within context lead to hypotheses which, either dan be» • 

C ' ' .. : ^ ., ' 

cpnfirmed or /not confirmed wit\i oply a small portion-of the cues available 

in the text-. Thus, not all the information needed by the reader is on the 

printed page — nor are all the printed details needed by him. Ryan and ^ 

5etranel vi^ed reading ais ^n active process in which the reader forms and: 

tests hypotheses about the information in the text rather than passively 

reacting to written forms unit by unit (letter or word). 

Similarly, trpmer and Wiener (1966) conceptualized the reading process 
.... ^ _ . . ^ , 

in the following manner. They stated that reading skill requires that the 

individual be able to utilize the partial information or .cues derived from 

scanning the printed, material and have availaBle patterns of responding to 

these- cues which are congruent with the pat^terti of occurrence within his 

.• . . . - * * ^« ' .. • 

own lainguage (p, 1).. further , Kfempler and Wiener (1963) stated that "Reading 
"appears to involve not only the 'sy:atematic scanning and ident^if ication of 
part of the cues but also the 'elaboration' of thSse cues based upon highly 

► • n ■ I. 

learned patterjis of sequential occiiirrences (of wordis, or what are called • 



"previously learned co-oaciirrence probabilities (p. 352)." To. read 

•» ' ^1 ♦ 

eTfyactlvely, tl^ere must be a patch or agreement between the eues. available » 

•* ■' ■ ' * » . ■ 

andrtrhe response characteri8tic8""of the ind±vid,ual. When no toatch is 

, # ' - • .. ■ 

readily available or when there is d mismaftch, reading will hevle'ss 

adequate • ' ' . 

» ■ . . - ^ . \ ' . ^ \ 

^ Cromer and Wiener (1966) also noted that scanning; or 'the \ise - 

only, part of the available inforination, is involvedVin nearly all reading 

beyond the most elemetitary level. In other words, the reader no longer ^ 

needs to depend upon each letter and each word to reproduce what is 

produced- Even during the acquisition stage'/ when the reader may read . . 

■ • > . . ■ ■ ■ . ^5 

word T^y' word, the child probab'ly will not process words letter by letter. 
Although these young readers will "say" incJividuaT words, often aloud^ or 
to themselves, they will utilize word meanings they alr'ea'dy have available 
^in their auditory language^ Gradually they need to learn to organize 
their reading' input into^oups* of words or what Gibson (196'5) called' 
"higher order urtits," whicj} act as cues to meaning .with or without minimal 
intermediate ve^bal-auditbry transformations. ^ ' 

■ If an .accomplished reader focuses only ''on ■ a «#tio'cession of single words 
raither than on some larger units, comprehension of otjie inaterial will suffer. 
Lefevte (1964) npted this in a warning that an overemphasis on words may lead 
many readers to read . ^word-by-word or by pattern fragments^ without regard for 
whale structural patterns that carry meaning. 11>i§^^^rading (werempte 
may thus contribute to the frequency and extent of serious reading di^^ability 
among pupils of alleges (p.. 18)." Thus, Lefevre also emphasized^.that units 
must be ba^ed on some criterion of meaningfulnees . Reade"ts .good ^ 



comprehension skills'* are assiimed-vto^ their reading material in units 

larger than the single word and thua no longer utilize Jhe same identification 
skills a$ wQre emphasized when they were learning to^^d, ' - * 

Reading, then, involves rapid scanning* dnd guesses as to the meaning. 
As the reader proceeds, words contribute to the meaning of phrases. and the ' 
phrases contribute to the meaning of sentences (thoughts>. If this process- 
does not make sense, the reader may then ulake regressive fixations (looks 
back) at other words that enable him to* restructure the sentence's meajiing ^ 
which again indicates that the reader processes the meaning of the sentence 
as a' unit rather than one word at a time. . ' ^ ' ^ 

Fast treading 'is es^eritial because short-term memory (STM) j^dlds material 
only a short ^^e without continuous rehearsal. Slow reading strains STM, By\ 
the tlmeii a slow reader reaches the end of a sentence, he has forgotten its - 
begilining which he needs for understanding. Educators need to be wary of 
reader techniques which place considerable stress on precise mechanics of 
letter and. word recognition rafihet-than comprehension. Too often, beginning 
readers 'are taught to read each word and are corrected for oral mistakes ' 

without regard to the kind of error made. After corvsidera^Dle i^einf or cement from 

. ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ " ■ *i. ♦ 

"''teachers^v habits assbciateci with such fechniques are very difficult to break. 

' " ' ' ' ■^ • .^^ ^ . 

Readers Do Contribute to Reading . ' - 

Goodman (1970) contended thdt the reader contributes as much to reading 
through his cognitive structure as -the written symbols. The fluent reader, 
because of his vast language background, may- ..substitute words, paraphrase . 
sentences, skip many wordsv and use only fragment's of letter or word features 
to comprehend material. Compared to the less fluent reader, the fluent reader 



is more efficient in hi*s use of ^ fixations and makes fewer regj^ssiVe 
fixations. These processes are affetzted by what the, reader knows about 
syntactical construction •about the content of ^ the miessdge. 

Readers often contribute varying, styles to reading; that is, there 
are many individual variations among even fluent readers. First, there 
are individual differences in reading rate., 'Some' readers adapt their 
rates according to the difficulty of the material,- while others read all 

(7 * • • • * 

material at the saine rate. Second, there are differences in the degree 
which readers elaborate on reading material; some freely elaborate *and 
add their 6wn meanings to what they read, wi^ile othera read for the literal 
s'ense of what the author said.* Third, there are individual differences in th 
mechanical aspects bf reading: in fixations; scanning stjrategies; dependeuc^e 
on the visual aspects of le1:ters, words, or sentences; and "xn focusing on 
relevant rather than irrelevant material*. These and other . reading styles 

it. ' 

relate the material to the readers' cognitive structure, .In general, 
rjeading style depends on the- reader 's conception of reading. If one has 
been taught to read letters ^and words without error, he will read slowly 
wiLh short filiations, » However, .if one has been taught that reading is 
gaining meaning, he will probably scan and ^use information processing 
techniques (e,g., strategies and hypotheses testing).. 
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Section IT: Models of Reading Acquisition 

.In this chapter, we shall examine various models of reading acquisition 
as viewed by t4ieori'sts in^ developmlental psychology , psycholinguistics 
(i.e., psychology of ^anguagO > and information processing to see v^^hat 
' implications their^ models have for the teaching of reading. Because reading 
acquisition models are intimately involved with, language, the first section 

' . . . ' - . • ■ ' . , ' ■ : ■ 

will deal with the nature and purpose o^ language — as a communication veYiicle 
as 'a 'series of languagtf^ units, and as a structural system. Some models^ 
incorpSTate one of t;hese natures or purposes of language, while others 
'incorporatnET more than one of the purposes. In the second ejection, models of 
reading acquisition wilj be discussed which have emphasized at least one * 
of the natures' or purposes of language. 



The Natuf e'and Purposes Q.f Lanfiuase ' ^ 
* !low a scientist views language depends on his objectives, which <vre 

' V \ 

in turn related to his field of interest. For example, Lfinneberg (1969) 

V ' 

viewed language as a structural system by examining the evidence £or- innate , 
biological capacities ±n the ^acquisition of language rules. Gardner and 
Gardner (1971) aq^i Preinack (1971) viewed both the' structural aspects^|arid 
communication aspects of language by studying the means by whichVcihimpSnzees 
can be taiight to' acquire vocabulary, sentencf struct;ure, and logi^l ^ 

relationships through contrived coimnunicatioiii devices. Others, suc^^as 

. -■ ' ' * ' " ^ - 

Bloom (1970:),. Brown (197,3a,. 1973l!i) , and McNeill (1971), have been cori^^rned ^ 
with all aspects of language jCcommuniceition^ units, •and structural 'syste^^&)^ 
as they studied the acquisition* of oner's first language. . Each of the^ * ' ' 
purposes df language wij:l b6 ^Uiscussed sepAratel^. . * * 

Language as a Vehicle of Communicatioix ^ ' 

:. Althougl^ other creatures, such as bees^ use language a& A communication 

■■ • « , • ■ I. 

vehicle, their * language lacks three features Which make human language 

unique, 'expandable, and-flexible (Ervin-Tripp, 1964). These features are: 

a) the combination and recombination of a limited number of elements^ b) the 

creation of arbitrary meaning for an event according to social agreeii\ent j|id 

c) the reference to past objects or events and to abstract concepts. 

, ^ The first feature, combination and recombination of elements , allows ^ 

» , • 

humans to create spunks. Words, and grammatical parts according to rules. 
For Example, ve are the only creatures who can compiose sentences that have* 
never been uttered before. The second and third Matures allow us to invent 
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new terms ^or invest neu^ meaning to -old terms which are accepted by ^ 

various social groups. For example, with the" advent of space exploration^, 

* ' * -V * 

all language communities (e.g., English, Russian) invented new vocabullary 

*' , ■ ' . *" 

to explain the event. Becajuse of feature three," language communities were. 

.? » . 

abla to speahj ^ the space events which were occurring in distant • places 

and which wer*'^ not 'airways tangible. -Unlike lower animal communication, 

human communicatioti c^ function both concretely and abstractly in*^ie 

present, past, or future tenses. 

Language Units , 

"ilhe structural linguist analyzes language into its basic^^ components . 
Although there is considei:;able disagreement over what the units are, two 
types of units receive the most attention~T5honemes and morphemes.^ 

Phonemes , These units have been 'characterized as . bundles of mutually 
exclusive sounds (Hamp, 1967). They have * • ^ 

• *# * - ■ . " , f . . " "■ _ 

• • • • no intrinsic meaning ^pf their own; they are ^ \ 

' l meri^ly the" smallest contrajsted units that " ' ^ 

^ can 'he isold'ted in a stream of speech. ' 

They may be likened to bricks which', * * 

though each has its own^coldj;/ consistency, t 

^nd character, may be put together to baiild 

a wajl, a sewer, a well, and* even a statue' (p. 12). 

The notion of bundles of sounds was explained by DeCecco (1968) as he note4 

that in English, £ has four soundg?r=*v. 

• • • a breathed £ ap^ars aA "the b^ginn^ ' 
words like peace , an uiHjlrfeatHed £ /occii^i?s '^}^f^ 
4.n words such as spit ami span ^ ^n exploded / 4 J ^ 
£ occws in a word like cup; "aTld a glot taliped / 
. is heard when we . say the worcj peace imiiiediately 
after we have taten^a drink of water (p. 37{)) . 



Each of these jg, sounds, is distinct, btit i^ English we havel bundled these 
sounds together into one phoneme for jg.^ That is, we recognize all fqur ^ 
sounds as variants. of £• 'All known languageg use between 12 and 80 
phonemes and in Epglish (depending on dialect) we use beti^^een 40 to 45,^ 

.; - ■ / . * ^ • 1 ' * 

However, nine "English phonemes account. for 50 percent of the spoken 
language. ' " ' • . « . ■ \ ■ 

.Morphemes. These units are made of phonemeg and, convey meaning. 

Carroll (1964) noted that morphemes occur in many forms but cannot be^ 

divided into two or more forms. Carroll used the following examples: 

In the words houselight and "unreconstructed, the morphemes were house, 

light, un, re, construct, and e*. Thei:e are two types of morphemes; ' 

free*-fo.rm,* which can stand along (e;g., fish, gold, and goldfish); and a 

bound-fprm-j^' which cannot stand alone (e.g,,-un, struct, and con). 

Gehexally, free-forms are words, but not all words are free-form. For 

** « • ■ < . 

example;' "the" is a *word,* but it cannot stand alone. Aldo, "the door" is 

not a single word, but it a free form.. 

o ■ ■ * ^ • ■-. , • ■ 

Traditiprially , linguists examined how morphemes combine in various 
ways to produce a ^ntax or the language. By studying' sucK rules, the 



linguist "^s trove to describe the basic* structure of the language. Currently, 
however, linguistic theory sees a very different Relationship' between 
basic language -structure ""and grammar, as can be seen in the following 
discussion of the "Structural system. 



Langu^^e as a Structural System 

' Modkrn linguists and psycholinguists no longer analyze language in . 
its consti%gttent parts, because this type of analysis obscur.es aspects of 
the language^;/ ^Native speakers,; for example, can understand relat*Lonships 
between sentehtjes i^^^ch may be quite different *in structurSi* Gleason (196*5) 
noted that natdive Speakers will match the 'following sentences with IJ-ttle 

>^ ■ ■ ^ 

p. 

difficulty and l|| the same way as other native speakers-: 

How are you? ^ My nam6 Is Tom. ' . 

\ • . . . ^ . ' • 

Wliat is your qUme? ^ It is fivie o'clock,- 

Did you go to \he movie? I am feeling fine, 

What time is itV ' I went to th6' movie. 

The relationship o£ these sentences depends more i)n grammar than on meaning. 
These sentences arei , related by ruleb^ called transformations .^ ^ All the rules 

, . ' - • - y • : 

or transformations for the English language link together large sets *f 

^ * . ' '^^ ' ' ■ ^' 

^ sentences. . , 

The idea of a transformational grammar was proposed by N- Chomsky (1957), 



who tried to explain why native speiakers are ible t6 speak sentences they 
.'ha^ never seen or heard spoken. TranQf^rmatlonal grammar assumea language 
•Is a system of rules that makes^ possible c^e; formation and comprehension of . 
language* Knowledge of the language' is based on the intuitive mastery of the 
rules.- These rules are* used at all levels of language production:- the 
production\of uniq;tt6 sounds (phoneAes) , th i combination of sounds into words 
(jnorphemes) 1^ the -linking of words into phrAses, and the linking of phrases 
into sentences. 
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Language can be described as a set of rules for placing -vords into 
noun, phrases, vfeirbs, auxiliaries, and predicate phrases. There are rules, 
productive rules, which determine changing active sentence^^. iato fvegative 

' . - ^ ' . ^ ■■■■y 

sentences- There are rules for determining* when to use a-rword as a noun.;. 
.(•'The permit is dated for "1975 or as a verb ("Permttr-me to help."), 
^fliich rulers we use depend on what meaning we wish to convey. fAs Dember and 

' ' . ^ ■ r,v ,. ^ ■ ■ 

Jenkins (1970) contended . - language is' 'computed' r«her than ' stored ? 

. ■ \', » ■ 

and this is what accaunts' for our tremendous capacity to* titter novel but 
appropriate sentences and to under*^4;gnd new sentences when^we hear them '•^ 
(p. 463):*' • , . , " 

. ■■ V ■ - ■ ■•- . .: , V • . 

" Models^^afc Reading Acquisition t - 

As noted i|*Chaj>tQr 1, reading is a complex process involvin^\,the / 

syntheses .of many skills.' - Because of its complexity, many researchers have 

' . ' - ' ) ^ " ^ 

attempted to show '%he components, of the process more clearly by building 
reading models. Kingston (1966) noted ^that since the exact components of , } 
the reading process are undecided, the model approach has two advantages. ^ 
First, observations concerning the reading process can be ordered so as to 
permit an understanding of underlying relationships between the various 
components. Second, what is scientifically known can be distinguished from 
wihat is inferred or believed; that is, reading models function not only as a 
'^ethod/of specifylilg the components of the reading activity, but also as a 

' ' ■ ■ " - ■ v ■ ' ' - h ' ^ 

technique for generating testable hypotheses. 

Before examining the models, it is important tfc^ote thdt reading processes 
anrd reading instruction may not be as related as desired. Indeed, the premise 
on which the literature ?earch of the Right-to-Read program is based has been 

: 20.; \\ ' • ■ V ■*■ 
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^ell-summarized by Frank (Smith (19^1) 



The current instructional methods are probably 
not much inferior to the methods we. shall 
\^develop as we learn more about, learning to ^ 
^ead. So many instructional methods have been 
tried and so many succee^d (in some instatices at least), 

It further permutations in the game of instructional 
roulette *e •unlikely to produce any 
^re^ gain, either by chance or design^ What - / 

will Wke a difference is an understanding 
of the reading process (p. viij . 



/ 



No 



attetapt will be made iA this section, therefor^, to^'ir^scribe exact 
methods or tet^hniques for teachers. ' Although' implications w'llfflie drawn, it 
is more important ^it this .point to develop the unders-tandinpog'iall the 
elements — cognitive, perceptual, affective, linguistic and ||liirs~ijivblv^^ 
in this complex {process before, we can totally integrate ^;fhe||)f:|)ind instructional / 
practice. 



if 



The fo 11 owing \ mod els all incorporate at least^one of t^fe |iurposes of - 



language! \However , \the model-builders orientations are ver| different and 
even have contradictdry implications for reading; therefore, ^ea eh model will 
be discu^ssed separately- * • *^ * * 



^ iPevplbptnent^ Models 

Behaviorist Models , 



[though behaviorism, has been uncjer considerable 



attack by^ psycholinguists arid cognitive psychologists, behaviorists are 

Convinced that leartilhg is' a iJ^nction of condi^tioning, " Accord|-ngly, tfiey 

assert that principles such as V "critical period for l^rnlrig^^^^^ r^d" are 

irrelevant. A teacher may build im the* child *s exist ihf^angiuage skills so 

as to include reading at any point 5v utilizing reinforcement processes in 

♦ \ 

sequential 'steps in order to help theVhild learn new generalizations, 



disctlmtnations, and mediating -responses. Staats (1964) recoirmidnded ,that 
reading be taught earlier in the edjicative prc3cess, but developed g1C^adually 
through the primary grades by-:a series, of small steps, ^taats (1964) ^as 
experimented with the type of reinforcements which are needed to Jfacilita^e 
€he leaimln^-to-read process. Hef found that extrinsic rewards such as \ 

^ - ■ • , • . ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

c^ndy or tokens were necessary to entice three-year-olds to pafticipate in . 

•. • / 

{ • ♦ . 

reading programs. On the' other hand, Harlow (1965) concluded from his 

studiiB^ on curiosity that intrinsic rewards are more effective for school 
» ■* 

learning*. To incorporate these two findings. Bloom' (1971) suggested that 
contiguous extrinsic reinforcement be used in the early stagesv of learning , 
to read and gradually* replaced by intermit t>lht use of the extrinsic reward 

" " " i * - " • — r ■ ^ 

until reading acqis^^jes intrinsic reward" value. Regardless qf ^the schedule 
of reinforcement u^ed/, all inyestigators emphasize/\f hat "the students' * '■' 
individual differences in reinforcement be considered • 

• ■ ■ \ . • :, ' ■ 

The Structure of the feading matJ^rial is also important in this model. 

It" is possible through manipulatfhg the materials© evoke the proper responses 

Material"shoul(J be ordered from the simplest to the iriost complex. First, 

the* discrimination of individual letters must be accomplished, f oXlowed« by 

the mastery of word's, phrases, and sentences. Under this system, the teacher 

must have complete kiowledge of th^ child's skills at all points in the 

^eadimf^ program, as well* as behavioral goals which thenchild is to master. 
•- ■ • ■ 

Carroll* (1970) asserted that ^a child must know the language he is going 
to read and must be able to reason and think about what he*reads. Such a 
language requirement implies^ that a child who doesn't have a fluetit grasp of tl 
language to be used in the reading program must either be taught the language 



or the reading, material must use fhe cKild's language (or dialect). ^ 
Carroll's -3^0nd- requirement,^ reasoning, requires that the material, to be 

read conveys information which is tp be processed and acted upon. Since . ' 

■ ■ , ; ' V • 

operant materials are usually programmed, it is easy to incorporate activity on 
the part of t^e learner. It appears that, although the behavioral mod.el 

► .''.X ' ■ • ■ ; . 

has not been^ble to totally meet the challenges posed by psycholinguists, 
this model ha|j potential applications to reading, provided that: a) goals, 
are clearly specified, b) the materials are meaningful, and c) the child's 
reasoning powi&rs are^ challenged by these materials • - * . ' 



^ativistic Models , These models place heavy emphasis on tfie notion af 



critical perl3ds for learning skiirs *such as language (Lenneberg, 1969) - * 
According to Lenneberg (1969), the most critical periods for cognitive* devel- . 
opment occur [between the ages of eight months to four years. If the contention 
that^ere Is a dirltt relatidnshlp between a cijild's language, and- his 
actjuisitlpn of _xeading ^CarroLi^^ 1970; Hownlng, 1969; Gibson, 1970; Kagan, 
3S970) is correct, then '(^eficiencies in language development would result in 
reading deficiencies. Therefore, early intervention programs involving 



language are critical for children who do not receive ^adequate langjoage training 



in their -early years, - 

Current programs in language interveation generally begin with children 
who are four-years-old. Since, the critical period for* language development is 
before this^a ge , the se programs are not reaching chilcfren during the time of the 



maximum language crowth period. As Scott (1968) noted, experiences necessary during 
the, critical period may have different consequences or no consequences before 



and after the critical period. 



• Althoup.h the riattvlstic modelers do" not' specify the type of 1 iitorvcnt Ion 
programs to Implement, extrapoJ atlons Jrom ,th6; tjteojry would Imlicnte that 
natural -language environments like those experienced in the- home would be ^ 
most desirable. Program^ such as the"%ereiter; and Engelmaijsi approach, which/ . 
only induce artificial language, have beett%riCix:ize^ For^example, Moskovitz (1968) 
asserted that the Bereiter-Engelmann prc^||an)/ neither conceives of language 

' ■ 

as"a communication process nor considerafyii Relationship; betWeen language • 



and thought. 



I 



Cognitive Models .' Piaget is ^ne Of ^he leading develefpmental-cogfiifive 
theorists! He suggested that abstract .symbols such as those used in reading 
are m^ningless to children unless they have had many concrete experiences. • 
For the young childV thinking about the multidimenslonar aspects events . • 
. and objecta is a very difficult Jirb|ess ; especially the notion that labels . 
jfre names for classes, not single :objectg. Reasoning abilities develop- slowly; 
and according to Piaget. new experlfences cannot be assimilated until the child 
1ias the requisite -cognitive expediences^ or cognitive structures. This theory 
would suggest that reading in the j sense of learning phoneme^graKheme 
c6rrefeponJ^Ces^sl\ould be delay^^at least until the child has reached the 
concrete operations iieriod (7-u|.- Howevery^is does no<t^ imply that the child 
cannot learn prior to this stag^' it does imply that given a "good environment" 
^the^ child can begin to lay .the jfluijdation for an understanding of the purpose 
aiid meaning J. beh^lsd the mechanl^lit act of reading. 

Attacks on the schools fol^heir obsessions with .reading have been mde. 
by Piagetlan theorists (Furthy)|970) . According to these theorists, educators 
have placed too much emphasis reading to the exclusion of other activities 



involving thinking. Since reading is" an aliistifact Way to. represent thinking, 
rh.fldren provided with experiences .which challenge their thinking will 

> * s ■ « 

■ • * • ' i - 

probnMy not find learning, to read such a' tedious or anxiety^producing 
p^pce'^s. The implication is that reading should be introduced ^gradually 

and naturally as a tool to aid thinkirig' and communi-cation. "In tKis respect, 

* • • ? • 

there. is a parallel between learning language and learning to read" (Athey , 

1971, p. 90) /' Several schools have developed this parallel and use an 

integrated day^approach that involves both reading and language. /\: 

Piagetian theorists often discuss the problem of developing th^ proper 

enriched environment *f or young children. .'Krech (1969) concluded that 

language behavior must be included in any program for' developing an enriched *^ 

environment . S For this 'reason, he encoiirage^ educators to turn to the* 

( ' * . ' ^ ' > ' ^ . ■ 

psycholinguist and co|;nitive psychologist forNguidance in ^designing 'early 
childhood enrichment programs. In other words, the activities' devel^^pedP 
in the early* childhood'- programs have direct bearing oh later reading Instr^Qction/ 
Reading is a cognitive activity involving a search for information and mea^ning. 
The child who has developed the necessary cognitive* structures will perceil^e 
reading as a tool to acquire new information. This perception can be fostere'd. by 

dieveloplng language competency as well as cognitive competency/ ' Tie critical 

• ♦ ■ . ■ * 

■ . • ■ ■ *'■'■ 

issue then Is this: how the young child can best spend his early years?- 

„' \ ' ■ : ' 

It may be possible by programming and repietition to induce recognition of 
printed symbols which will give a semblance of "reading,'/ but until the child 
can understand what is read, this semblance is only verbalization. " \ 

' ^ . ' ^ V ' ■ 

Psycholinguistic Models ^ . ' > * 

Phonolog ical Models . These models postulate that there' is a, natural 



order for the emergence of sounds ^nd this order is found in all laiygiiage 
(JaJcoBsdn, 1968)-; Furthermore, difficult phonemes are rare and even non- 




j^istent in many languages (McNeill, 1968). , Nq suclj cor r^pondence exists 
in Engli^^^between frequency and difficulty. CoTmnonVvords such as '*the," 
"here,", and "there" often pose considerable difficulty for many children. 
If we accept the premise th^t reading materials should be based on the 

language which, is fabiiliar to the child, then beginning reading should examine; 

. . . ' ' 

the phonemic pattern of the beginning reader. ,fhus,d^ or .nonexistent 

phonemes may be postponed. " j! . 

■ • . , ■ . ■ ■ ... - . .■■ / . 

'^- Syntactic Models . Syntactic models dhvolve hgth the cbjricepts of 
$urface and deep structure. In the studyVof readings, the emphasis on deep 
structu^re gives rise to inGrea$ed emphasi% 0n ,i:e4ding £pr meaning. Smith 
(1971) noted that reading for meaning ent^;t;ls^-m^ing use of information from 



both the surface and deep structural levels 4^1',!^ In his model. Smith 



(1971) proposed possible processes vjrhich oare^ ^tlLlized in beginhinig^and fluent 
reading. He P9int6d out that beginning r<aading is charfGter,i|:ed by mediated 
processing, wh^ereaSl; fluent reading |a cha;i^^4tkv±zjad by iinmediate processing. 
According to Smith, reading always begiii^ ^^ith distinctive features. At this 
time,"' the exact nature of the distinctiW feature is debated* J Smith maintained 
that a p\ipil can't be told what is "^a d:^sidLriCt:f.ve feature; he must decide that 
for himself, either ^consciously or uncott'^^ipiisly . However, Furukawa and 
Sunshine (1974) have investigated the dist'xncti\e features of. lower case 
letters; '"and^ have found that six-year rold children instructed in the chunking 
of distinctive features performed better /on tire-test and post-test gain scopes 
arid pn one-week delayed post-test scores/ than a pqe.r group, instructed by an . 
operant method". 
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Although the ide^jkty of/a distinctive <f estate is still not clearly 
knownj many believe that It is the discrimination of such features which 
^permits a reduction in the number of alternative letters or words that a 
configuration might be. . In mediated- word identification, the beginning 
reader must first- discriminate for himself the distinctive features of 
letters, ''and then build to word identification, This'^building process * : 
involves the formation of categories. '!Eacl\ category is specified cog- 
nitively (ih the minds of the reader) by dasci?lptions that determine which 
configuration may be allocated to that category (Smith, 1971, p. 7 ) 
These descriptions are called feature lists. In immediate identification, 
the reader has feature lists that permit allocation of a configuration to 
a named word category s However, in the absense of feature lists, mediated 
processing builds the word category (and word name) through, procedure s ^ 
utilizing letter feature lists (e.g., sounds). 

Finally, there is a distinction between immediate an^-^^Tfeiiated , 
comprehension in Smith's model. Mediated comprehension is through identi- 
fic^tion of individual words. On the other hand, immediate comprehension 
depends not only an immediate word identification, -but also- on the knowledge 
the reader has built up during his reading experience of the pattern of words 
and letters. IF this knowledge is not mastered, mediated comprehension must 
pcc^r-and the readei^, can still not- be characterized as fluent. Fluent readers* 
must process the surface structure and^ assimilate the content into previously . 
accumulated experiences. Generally, the actual words .used are not retained 
in long-term f memory, but the meaning is.* Instructional lAethods which empha^tz^ 
word and letter identification to the exclusion of meaning are missing ^ei 



point, which is this: the fluent reader learns to. read with a minimum 

of visual information frqfm which to reconstruct the meaning: 

Although the processes by whil:h immediate meaning identification is > 

accomplished are not completely understood, two points may be made. Firsts 

fluent t.^aders use mediated meaning identification when cthe material being 

read is unfamiliar or difficult. That, is, they identify and repeat 

individual words', sometimes aloud, in order to reconstruct meaning. This 

is wh^t the poor reader does ajl the time, either because* the "Materia 1-^^ib 

too difficult or because he does not* have the background to make the ^.essage 

meaniingful. Second, reading:, like^ariy other process, becomes proficient 

' with ^practice . As Smith noted: , i» - 

Learning to read is akin to anjr 'other ' . j , 

skill; there are perhaps some specialized , • , 

exercises that one can undertake toiron ' 

! 'out particular difficulties,, but there is 

i no substitute for engaging in the Activity . . 

: itself." Reading involves looking for 

significant differences in the viSM^^l 

-s^conf iguration to eliminate alterpatives, ^ 

and knowledge can be acquired of th§^ 

differences that are significan|^'o|ily through 

<^>^ experience . : . It has to b^ acquired; 

the major contributions that the teacher * ^ 

I can make are to provide' information, feedback, 

. ^ and ^endouragement (Smith, 1971, p- 209). 

\ ^ - >• - ■ • 

■ \ ^ . 

\ Sluice the syntactic models emphasize meaning, grammatical concepts^ must 

, . * ■* ' 

be included in their models of reading. The child whose language has a 

different grammatical structure will experience difficulty understandi*ng a 

passage with utifiamiliar structures unless he has experienced similar 

structures dn the speech of^adults around him. Although written passa^s of 

an idea are structured differently than the same idea conveyed in speech, th 
> » 

s - • ' ' ' ■ ■ * 
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"TTfe'many points of similarity, Foi* example, the speech heard in middle- 
class homes and|^he reading material encountered in the school are highly 
similar. The child is able to capitalize on these similarities a*s he, Begins 
to process into a deep strticture. Children coming from homes where an 
English dialect is spoken nee^ several years "in experiencing standard English 
before beginning to read. Those models do not assert that the child needs to 
speak standard English, only that he* can understand speecl^ iik this mold. ^ 
Further, this does not imply that children Speaking a dialect should be made 

to feel inferior by correcting their speech. The theories only imply that o 

.. ' • » • 

standard English needs to be understood and processed. 

Semantic Models . Semantic models deal with the readers use of context 

climes to derive meaning from the printed word. Goodman^ (1970) asserted that . 

readers use their knowledge of the grammatical constraints of the language 

and their knowledge of wotd meaning to reduce* the probable alternatives of 

what ^follows next ift the passage. Again, this .implies that the readers 

must have experience not only with the language in print, but also in everyday 

life. For^ Example, poor readers ^stiumble over phrases sqch as "Once upoit ai 

time" which should trigger immediate meaning. ^ : - 

♦ 

Goodman (1?70) has analyzed the kinds of errors readers make wherv "attacking 
' ♦ .. ^ 

material which is slightly .difficult . He found that not all "errors" should 
be regarded as not knowings something or as being qareless. Many so-called 
errors are really processing deviations. Children should be encouraged to fofte 
hypotheses based on the structure and content of a passage and to use visual 
cues to test the accuracy of these hypotheses. \lf the child is reading f or ^ 
meahing^ then the passage will provide corrective feedback by indicating- when 
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.a sentence is ^meaningless. Conversely, the child reading solely* fo^ 
identification of words^will prooefed reading through a passage without 
realizing that what he is reading i^ nonsense. x 

Goodman suggested that the child may learn about language knowledge ^' 
through word games" which relquire using clues an3 meanings t^predict words 
that are next*' in context. For example, the child might be given the 
beginning of a sentence, and asked to complete the sentence 'in as many ways 
as passible. Orj the child/mi^ut be givien a sentence in* a paragraph with ♦ 
a word missing and asked to supply the missing word, Thay need to be . '^ 
taught to search the surrounding sentences fQr clues to the missing word* 
The first clue to look for may be the tense in which the total passage is 
Vr^itte^n. The child would continue his search tintil he was able to determine 
the correct word. This technique could* be used with various aged children 
and with materials of increasing difficulty, < 

Information-Processing Models ' . 

Information processing models have provided many useful concepts in the 
study of reading^. These models have contributed the concepts of bits or 
chunks which Is a group of stimuli (e.g., lines, letters, words).. Probably, 
, the,ftContent of a chunk will, vary according to the learner's stage df < 
development (Furukawa &• Surishine, 1974). In addition to the notion of cl\unk, 
the concept of redundancy is important in this roodelr" Since there is more 

■ V 

^ inforiftation in" the message (otar 'or written) than is *i;eally necessary for 
comprehension, the message must be broken down info relevant and dr relevant 
stimuli. Thi^ suggests that children shoulcf l^k for semantic and syntactic 



patterns, as wtell as visual pa ttetns, which willT help reduce the. number of 



look 
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alternatives. These patterns involve redundancy, in- that not all .of the 
information from the three patterns is necessary |or meanihp,. For example, 
given the heginning of a sentence on the bottom of a -page such as "The , 
boy did ngt. know how to^o his hoyne — ,!* it is easy to complete the sentience 
by relying on either semantic or syntactic or visual information. The 
reader can turn the page and rely on visua\ inf-ormation^ the reader can 
rely on syntactic clues .by supplying endings which are compound noun$ 



1- 



/beginning with the^ word "home;" or the reader can rei^Sv^n semantic information^ 
which dictates the k*nd of "home — "that one does not knpw how to do^' All' 
of these sources of inforination provide overlapping Information (i.e., 
redundant information.) Fluent readers make use of all the source? of 
informatUoh,- more so than less fluent readers. * ' 

Summary , ' ^ 

i Even a cursory examination pf the models presented here reveals that 
i-uere are many views ,Qf reading acquisition. Although ea(ih orientation is 

\ . ■ . ■ ' 

based upon a different psychological and ^educational viewpoint, each advocates 
definite but often different implicafeions/'for the teaching 6f reading. Because- 
of these differences, it is impossible to develop one sure cure^^for all reading 
problems. In general, the teacher must' decide upon an orienta-tion (mo;del * 
or congruent ;mod els) and follow the implied teaching- route. 
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Section is^i;;. Practical Implications 



fhe models and research ^eriti^^ in the prior chapters suggest some ^ 
practical Wncgtions for itistructSSj., Although present findings often 
may be. cOntwdictary. .a number of commdS^lem^nts can be deduced which should 
be considered in the tfevelopmette of the total reading program. It Is 
important to note that thjre is no one method which will contain all -the 
important elements; therefbre, the" total program w^ll need to include 
various methods during different^ developmental reaa'ing''^.tages and for different 
children. The teacher>.ll na(bdi to consider the following e«!4ents when . ^ 
planning the classroom rjeading program. / . , 



- ' The Elements of Reading Progress 

^* 1. Forcing the Reader * Anyone trying to force young children through 

r' < S 

a rigidly prescribed reading routine often will frustrate himself and the 
children. When children are released from such restricted teaching pi^ctices, 
they of ten learn^ to read more easily • For example, although most qhildrgn in 
the elementary school Xearn to read at some level, some, despite all efforts, 
^never read more than 'at a minimal level. These same children, however, may 
'be ablie to read material |:hat interests" them (e.g.^ comic jfook^) amazingly 
well. In general, young children learn to read without pnessur.e and over- 
structured instruction. This doea^ not meiin a structured program Is not 
useful, but a program which insists^fe^iat all children must go through a 
/prescribed series of minute steps, all at .the same time, may prove detrimentai 



ERLC 



tq some individuals. 
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' ,For an instructional prograiiT to be sxicxiessful, it myst account for the 
individual's level of cognitive development by adjusting the degree of abstraction 
necessary in encountering the writing s.ystem'^ Somtf '"childlen initi^ly will 

f. ■ - ' - ■ :'■ ■ ■ / ■ . 

require that the teacher record their perspnal experiences In print as a , 
means of developing the notion that writing represents speech. Later emphasis 
on sound-letter corresponHences may be introduced be^t to some children by 
using familiar concrete objects with initial sounds that correspond with 
manipulative letters that Q^an be used to build words. On the- other hand, 
more advanced youngsters can use speillng-^pattern/sound-pattern correcpondence 
using familiar vocabulary. When deterttfinlng which method to use with an 
individual reader. It is Important to remember that the act of decoding, 
requires the child tp\ use reversible operations and to reorganize the incoming 

-33 » o ■ ■ - . " -.^^ . 



written stimuli. Therefore, if a reader is to be successful with ^ spelling- 
sound decoding technique, he must be able to use the processes or operations 
of analysis, reorgani^tion, and synthesis of decoding units (except for 
decoding .emphasis on sight vocckbulary) . Only children in the Piagetian 

concrete operation stage can use such processes. The concrete operations 

/ ' ' _ * ' . ' , \' " ^ 

"stage generally is reached by the age of six or seven. Perhaps, *fof many 

children, formal reading instruction ^ith a decoding^ emphasis (other than sight 

vocabulary) could be postponed until tlie child can use the required operations. 

' « • ' \ 
A consistent finding from the research by Piaget and his followers is 

* • ■ .- ■ . . . 

that we cattnot accelerate jtH'e child into various mental stages. This same 
generalization can be applied to reading. . We cannot actielerate reading 
progress by over-emphasis. It appears at this time tha^ we cannot train 
children to perform decisding tasks by using diagnost^Lc and. prescriptive 
ciil^-alls. .Although we can diagnose tha*t a child may be deficient in c^tain 



operations, such as' matching or sorting, researchers believe, that a child vho . ' 
i^not cognitjlvely r^ady to performs siich tasks cannot be trained to dp so. 
Tl^^iagbtian research does not Indicate, however} that children' under six cannot 
learn to read. B\it, two speculations concerning ear 1^ readers can be made: 
(1) early readers ^possess the mental operations associated with the concrete 
stage of development; and (2) training procedures (diagnostic-prescriptions 
for skill weaknesses) mdy help early rj^aders or any reader, ^but only if the ^ 
child is cognitively ready and merely needs the training experiences. 

In summary, it is important to remember that learning to read shou'ld be 

an, enjoyable, not an onerous task in which teaqhers and parents apply intense 

^ - 

pressure. As Gibson (1970) noted, "Reading should be a consummatory activity 
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that functions as its own incentive and reward because of the appeal pf the 
information to be picked up . / . finding an answer to a practical question 

can do this (p. 5)." As the individual confront? t^ie reading task, his 

^ "* ^ ■ 

.motivations should be persistent. Generally,, an emphasis on the total a 
language arts area (listening, spelling, and .writing) .will help to develop 
and maintain an interest in reading-langxiage learning. It may well be that 
we are taking away ^J^aluable time^ fr.om other learning activities which' will 
contribute to the reading-language experience by making the young child spend 
one to two hours each day .in learning to break the code. Such practic^es need 

serious evaluation. . , . 

, .* . . . • r ^ 

2. - Developing the Cognitive Structure . A XfNgJl-developed cognitive 



• structure is absolutely necessary ' ifr* one is to read tor meaning. A wide 
variety of experiences is helpful. Sinbe the young child is an assimilatoi| of 

r ■ • ■ • ' - ■ • -■ ■ . " - ■ 

I the information aro\ind him, he constantly questions, explores;,;, and translates 
meaiiing. The' teacher can channel these interests during \|iis period' of the 

'child's life by using many concrete experiences with the child. There are 
other media .besides the printed media which can help the young child to acquire 
knowledge at his own pace. Television programs, video-tapes, demonstrations, 

• and field tripig all can provide information and hold the ctTlld's interest. 

" ■ ■ \ ' ' ■ -r , • ' .'r ^- 

These media can provide experiences in pbserving and relating spoken material, 
to action. . Furthermore, story-telling or verbal jrelaying of information 
offers the child experience in developing a to^ic, in hearing and speaking the 
language and its transformations, and in developing images. These media can 
be used in any subject area to develop knowledge §nd the child, s cognitive 
structure. ' 



• 3. Relating Sight Words. Phonics, and Spellln e to Reading. These 
related elements are Important aspects of ' learning to read, but not 
necessarily lihportant components of the total reading progiram of Instruction. 
Word recognition can be taught directly through- ^dr ill and practice, but it. 
: \ also can be taught Indirectly. For example, even the young child likes to 
read road sighsV If nan^ tags or /signs Ste i>laced on l^ms within the 
classroom, .children quite willingly associate the printed symbl^l with the 
article. Puirtls will be lifiore motivated to play ^\ich reading games tllan 

participate in word drillsi. ' . 

- • Phonics appears to be most helpful to persons who already read, rather 
than to one who is beginning to read. Furthermore, the cfiad's inability to 
grasp the numerous phonemic rules easily npeds.to be considered . - These are 
■ • two good reasons for postponing the teaching of visual phonics until after .• 
\ the child has begun to read. The 86cond or third yeir oF school might be 
■ ■ an appropriate time to begin visual phonics (opinions vary) . Because we know 
more about the teaching of phonics than mtiy other teaching techniques, 
teachers J^o are able to reach their Objcdtives efficiently. However, phonic 
, should not be confused with teading, .but should be considered an aid for the 
. more advanced reader. Phonics is useful in all language arts—spelling, 
' •writingv ^nd speaking. Its fuiictiott should neither be restricted to reading 
■ nor should it interfere with the Wching of initial reading skills. 

Dl Vesta (1974) suggested tliat ^(honlcs^.be taught as a part of spelling. 
By combining the two, thfe teacher caA iteke the best nse of the linguist's 
contribution to the understanding of word construction. Characteristics of 
lettei?s and words can be elucidated for qulqk recognition. However, when 
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phonics is included in reading, the learner's task Is complicated. 

In suiranary, a system foreword recognition must be developed for use 
.throughout one's lifetime. From the earliest stage of learning to read, the 
chil3 should ^^aVn that words can be decoded by the. use o£ many clues — 
picture, context, structure, phonics, ahd by being told. The use- of these 

* V 

clues^ must -ire combd,ned into a workable word study strategy. /Such a strategy 
cannot be segmented and practiced as- a series ot separate skills. On the 
contrary, thX-sfcil^ls should' be practiced and integrated as a total lifetime 
strate gy. . \ * ' ^ 1^ ^' 

4. 3!)eveloping Comprehension Processes . The comprehension of speech 

- . _ . ■ ■ - <-.■ ' ■ ■ 

of written material involves the use of language and thpught — language which 

involves the combination of words into structured sentences to express ideas 

and the combination of sentences into paragraphs to express related ideas 



and thoughts. The child, cognitively manipulates the ideas he reads based 
on his reading or listening purpose (Ruddell, 1974). Cooking, listening, 
speaking^T^eading, and writing all involve comprehension, with looking, 
listening, and speakin'g aspects developing before reading and writing aspects, 
Since the beginning reader's oral language performance is fairly good. 



he should be led from the oral language he knows to the written form that he 
needs to khow. Writing shows how the oral language of a speaker can be 
represented. One method to develop this .notion, th6'*"language experience 



approach, was suggested earlier by Huey (1908)\ There is no one language 

■ ■ * ■ . -'^ 

approa_ch, although most, of the language techniques involve having the child . 

write shorjt i^toyries about his own experiences and, later, either read them 
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or co*lne the ...rl<ft«.. books or both. This Method appears to be , 
a natural bridge betweln tW^lstenlng-lo^ng stages of comprehension and ■ 
t,e reading-writing stages , V Pressure 1. deduced for -the young child with , 
this method, while meanlnV|t, reading material wit ten In the child'sown 
language style is provided'.&so, this method frees the beginning reader from 
■depending solely on his .cn^i^dge of sound-letter relationships. He learns 
that he can begin to relV .ire "and more on what is Icnown as the underlying 
llngutitlc structure. ' This Structure enables the beginning reader to avoid 
misreading a word "sucr! as "d^g" as •■gdo." an impossible phonological ^ 
relatlohship in English. Additionally, th. child learns to realise that he 
can rely'on.hls cumulative knowledge of how spoken language works to . 
anticipate the message of the , written page. , . 

' TO thli point, we have ^icused primarily on one type of meaning, relational 
meaning (i.e.;'the meaning catried by the'structurkl components- that underlie 
our system of ianguage). « also be ,.ncemed with lexl.al.m.anlng ^ 

(i.e.., conceptuatizatlon of experiences and the arbitrary labeling system that 
enables us to represent these lexperienCes) . In addition, the child must be 
able to mte^^ret Information at the factual level as literal meaning Is 
derived; at the Interpretative level as content is modified, and understood; 
and at the applicative level: lnfor«tlon ts transfoied and.appUed in new 

' V. f 1 <ivels mav- bfe directed by specific 

situations:. Comprehension at each of these levels m^y d , 

questioning, s^h as .finding the ^In Ide. or identifying causes and effects 
as influenced by the ' individual reader '.s cognitive structure. . . ^ 
A major goal in designing 'classroom comprehension experiences is the 
. development of children "s" interpretive sKills and cognitive, structure^to help 
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them answer and ask questions as well as fit^ and prove answer^/ These 

.■> 

classroom strategies range, from focusing types , t;rhich direct attention 
(e.g., What problems did the Smiths have?/, to raising types , which intend , 
to t>btain information on a higher level (e.g.. How would yod solve, the 
problem?). Questions can clarify information and encourage the cjiild to ; 
involve higher tj^nking processes as the why of a process is^ considered . 
In brief, teaching children to ask questions can guide thinking through 
setting purposes which allow the reader to search far, information This 
'information may either answer the purposes .or initiate further questions. 

Taba (1967) believes that the teacher, through questioning strategies, 
elaboratioit and integration of ideas, • feedback, and reinfbrjcement, can 
influence the critical thinking of the young child.. Similarly, Wolf , King, 
and Huch (1967). found that questions characterized as interpreting, analyzing, 
applying, and evaluating produced higher response levels. than did specific 
fact or classifying-type questions. They fbundthat children at all school 
ages can be taught to comprehend at all levels of thought. The key to 
comprehension is the questions raised by the .reader and the author L . 

In general, questipriing strategies play an impor^tant role in five sources 

6f language-influenced cognitive development: 

, 1. Words; "invitations to form concepts" for the . 
child who encounters unfamiliar labels and is 
/ " curious about their meanings, ^ , - 

2. Dialogue between child and adult; a basic' soutce . h 
of concept development apd experience orieht^vtioii. ^ ■ 

3. School environment; creates the need for a differetit > . / 
• functional variety and use of langujage. ' 



Scientific concepts; may be:,unique to a culture 
and conveyed verbally/', * 



•5. Conflict, between mpdes of representation 
taction/ Miagery, and language); may 
ejihauce intellectual devtelopment through 
contrast aiijstracftion of concepts 
JBruner,'^, Goodnow,, awd Austin^ 1966^ p.. 87). ' 



% Considering Syntax ; If tjie.bhild is going to learn to read 
by the use of the/basal reader^, th'e phild's Syntax should be more carefully 



/ 



considered. Most basal readers contain stilted sentences that no ehild: 

, . ■ ■ ; ■ "1 r,- • ; ■ ■ ■ " . — ^ • . ' " 

would use. For. example, Shuy (19^3) notedj^ that research in the oral languages 

■ . ' ' [ • . ■ ■ 

of children indicated few sentences beginning with prepositional phrases. 
' ' . ■ * — ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' v;- '^sv 

Thus, a prepasitional. phrase at the beginning of a sentence might beUtet be 

placed as part of the previous seti|:ence. In general, sentence patterns that * 

are neither top elementary nor too complex for the young reader -shoul'd appea^ 

inreaflers. *^»:«' / ' • 

Beginning, readers also could be better presented to. ,the young child if 

tHey would use slight indentation on alternate lines so as to help the reader 

■ ' ' " ■ ■ / " • ■ " ■•" ■'^ ■ ' 

keep his. place while, reading dSwn a page (H^ey, 1©08) . A recommeitdatlon 

(Sunshine, 1975) CouliJ b^fe made (even more strongly) to present phrases as . , 

meaning units (e.g. ^ to the store) instead of irregular phrases <to the ^ st'o;re) 

SimJ.larly, the young .readier 's atten^tion is ca:ptivated by "line! drawings like 

' . ■ ■ y • , ■ ' : - . ^ \ ' • • . ^ 

those in comic books (Buey, 1908). The young reader is often overwhelmed by 

complicated pictures which do not seem to correspond to his experiences. 

, * • . , ■■■■ ' » / ^ - . . ' . . . 

(Samuels, 1973). * : ^ / > ;i • ^ 

6. Developing Practical and Purposeful Reading .. The child is con|tantly \ ^ 
bombarded with words a'nd directioias w^ch require the rea^iflg of messages, 
such as road signs, advertisements,, directions on a pay phome, or filling out 
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a, form for a hotel. There is no.order from easy to hard as fai? as which* 

^aspect of functional reading must be mastered first. For instructional 

purposes, specific levels at which survival reading behaviors -fire introduced, 

reinforced, and mastered should be stated. That is, street signs^pould be . 

introduced at age 6, reinforced between ages 6 to 11, and mastered^ at^ge ^12, 

" i 

For most students, the functional reading objectives could be met through, 
the integration of the objectives into the approach presently being taught* 
Specific skills cQuld be taught with the use of functiona,l materials. For 
example, the use of the phone book could be used in learning to alphabetize. 
Functional materials could provide the stimulus for* the language experience 
approach. Another means of incorporating the functional reading objectives 
into the total program could be by using specific units which would be 
developed into a set pf objectives, such as^ the reading of road signs. Finally, 
as noted in the discussion of "relating sight words, pJionics, and spelling to 
reading" in this chapter, functional words such as table, cabinet, or sink 
^coijld be labeled and, 'later, games associating the item with the label could 
be played. Functional reading materials often can provide the stimulus to 
develop reading skills which havA not been developed previously, 

' 7. Encouraging Personalized ReadingV As no ted "in t^e previous sections, 
one goal of the reading-language pife^am is ti^ help children Jeam to decode, 
encode, and comprehend the written message. Another is to help them realize ' 
literary as well as literacy goals. To this end, reading should provide the 
child with a means to: (1)^ identify similarities to one's self:. and others 

'through story characters; (2) vent emotions by living through a story character; 
and (3) perceive one's inner natur'e through gaining insight about a character's 



behavior- The -skills needed in the developmental, processes of reading are 

' • , 

different from those%eeded for information, pleasure, and personal development. 
Most good reading selefctions serve many of these purposes; that is, a 
developmental selection jnay expand a child 's "vocabulary, add to or reinforce 
certain concepts, employ a Variety of syntactical patterns,^ and provide^ 
possibilities for building comprehension. Other selections seem to have 
special capabilities in certiain areas, such as development^ of a story character 
having .personal problems similar to the reader's. Regardless of the selection 
chosen, it will not appeal to all children. Thus, a variety of materials, 
both print and non-print ,, should be utilized in any program to motivate the 
child to encounter the wbrld of the written message. 

8. Accomplishing Declared Reading Goals . In the final analysis, the 
success of the reading-language prograWln achieving inatruetional objectives 
|is the result of the teacher's development and implementation of instruction. 
However, tlie'teacher must^ first decide wSiat to teach by examining what is 
currently known about the reading, process (see Chapters I and II) After 
goals are declared , and teaching techniques for implementing the goals have 
begun, the teacher ipvist be willing to critically examine the effectiveness of 
the program for all" children. Furthermore, provisions for individual children 
may require a teaching approach other than that presently utilized; For • 
example, a synthetic phonic approach used to build a word recognition system 
may be effective for building decoding skills for some students j but less 
effective for others, in which case a different method will need to be employed. 
Once an effective method is implemented for a given child, it should be used 
- systematically and consistently. The decision as to which method to use can . 

■ Al ^ 



only be madt* by the classroom teacher. It-can only bo mado after l fio eareful 

consideration of the instructional ijiatetials available with an underSftanding 

* ' ♦ '• * 

of the various approacl\j^ to^ reading-language instruction, and, even more 

' ' ' \ . . 

important, wi.th an understanding of the reading-language processes of each 
child. - 

No matter how different students are, the reading program must have 
declared, goals and objectives so that the instructional program has a purpose. 
Since there is no magic for all students, a comprehensive and balanced set 
of goals appears sound. Such a program is the basis of the declared reading 
goals for all students. The choice of skills for each goal may vary according 
to the student. However, a comprehensive and balanced reading program should 
have five major goals for developing teaching strategies and learning activities. 
The five, major goals are: 

1, UTILIZE A VARIETY OF READING MATERIALS . 

■r- I .... ■ 

In t^ls goal, a student identifies his own purposes for 
using ^reading materials, and, from a wide variety of mailable 
materials, he selects those which are Suitable in level of 
difficulty and in content. Such materials include both print 
(e.g., books, newspapers', periodicals", vertical files, documents^) 
and non-print (e.g., films, records, transparency^ , maps, 
globes, charts). >?' 

\ . ' 

2. USE A WORD RECOGNITICW' SYSTEM ' ^ ^ 

The achievement of this goal enables a student to ^^^^ 
perform two task5;Which are basic to success in reading. 
First, he knows and can apply a system for recognizing 
unfamiliar words. Secondly, he can instantaneously and 
simultaneously pronounce words and determine their meaning 
in a particular context. Such a system includes authority 
(i-e., glossary, dictionary) clues . 



3. COMPREHEND VARIOUS- READING MATERIALS ^ ' 

To accomplish thisogoal, the student must think 
literally, cr.itically, and cre^atTively about tKfe intent- of * . 

the communication, ThuB, the student must develop a method 
for using the pattepfi of' thought in the message in order 
to understand the meaning and to draw inferences. In this 
process, he uses his own experiences and knowledge about 
the contetit to ask a vaif{.ety of questions and to find 
Suitable answers to these questions. . \ 

4. MEET THE READING DEM^^NDS FOR FUNCTIONING IN SOCIETY ^ 

^ This spal prepares the student to survive in society « 

by helping. him to cope with everyday reading experiences 
-'(i.ft., following directions, locating references, gaining 
information, . understanding forms, and attaining personal 
development). Since it establishes a minimal performance 
level for. students, this goal is •of prime importance. 

5. SELECT READING AS A PERSONAL* ACTIVITY 

The essence of this goal is* the student's personal 
enjoyment and appreciation of the reading process whereby 
Tie can and, does read.* The development o^f such a positive 
attitude must not be left to chance, but', instead; it must 
include the cpntinuous building of r^eading interest,, desire, 
and habit -as an integral part of 'all reading instruction 
throughout the State. * . 

Of cbnrse, for each school system, school, classroom, and child there will be 

st«ited go^ls which ^re ^more specific and individually appropria^te. All of the 

• ■ 4) 

goals will -probably be .a part of the previous* stated ones. Most important to 

ti 

remember is that regardless of the specific objective or goal to be achieved, 

the total goal- of the reading prcJgram, K-12, is to develop strategies for a 

, \- ■ 

lifetime of reading..- ' \ *l 

' ' • ' *i . 
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